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PARTICIPATION  IN  HOME-ECONOMICS  EXTENSION  AND 


EFFECTIVENESS  OE  THE  PROGRAM 


Home-economics  extension  work  is  a  part  of  the  Nation-wide  educa- 
tional program  for  rural  people,  known  as  cooperative  extension  work.   Agri- 
culture and  4-H  club  work  are  other  phases  of  this  program.   The  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  rural  homes  and  communities  of  the  various  counties  by  coop- 
eratively employed  county  home  demonstration  agents,  who  are  assisted  "by 
subject-matter  specialists  from  the  State  extension  service.   Assisting 
the  States  in  carrying  out  their  programs  is  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.   Since  cooperative  extension  work 
is  sponsored  and  financed  by  governmental  agencies  -  county,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral, the  educational  service  is  free  to  all  homemakers.  ' 


PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  STUDY 

Some  950,000  rural  women  in  more  than  2,2C0  counties  of  the  United 
States  were  affiliated  with  a  club  or  group  organized  for  home-economics 
extension  teaching  in  1935.   Many  rural  women  in  counties  cooperating  in 
the  employment  of  a  home  demonstration  agent  are  not  participating  in  ex- 
tension teaching  activities,  however.   This  study  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  that  part  of  the  rural  population  which  is  being 
reached  through  the  extension  service  in  a  representative  area  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

These  questions  are  pertinent  to  the  problem:   First,  are  there  any 
differences  between  the  rural  families  who  are  affiliating  with  the  exten- 
sion service  and  those  who  are  not?  To  what  extent  is  the  social  and 
economic  status  of  the  family  a  factor  in  participation?   Is  there  any 
relationship  between  participation  in  the  extension  service  and  the  extent 
to  which  memberships  are  held  in  other  organizations?   Second,  how  effective 
is  the  home—economics  extension  program?  What  evidences  are  there  of  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  as  set  up  for  rural  women?   Is 
there  any  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  as  shown  in  the  be- 
havior of  those  who  have  participated?   Third,  what  are  the  reasons  given 
for  nonparticipation?  How  can  the  extension-service  program  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  nonparticipants?  What  methods  of  teaching  can  best  serve 
nonpar ticipants ? 


Collection  of  Data 

The  material  for  this  study  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  two  rural 
communities  in  Massachusetts.   The  selection  of  the  towns/3,  of  Shelburne 
and  New  Salem  in  Franklin  County  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
rural  people  living  within  these  areas  experience  the  same  general  needs 
for  assistance  from  the  extension  service  and  have  the  same  assistance 
that  may  be  found  in  other  rural  communities  of  Massachusetts. 


3/  Town  is  the  term  used  for  a  subdivision  in  the  county  known  as  township 
in  some  States. 
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The  "basic  data  have  been  taken  both  from  the  records  of  the  Franklin 
C  /unty  extension  agents  and  from  questionnaire  schedules  completed  by  field 
ogents,!/  who  in  May  1936  visited  171  or  93  percent  of  all  the  homes  within  the 
study  area.   (For  questionnaire,  see  Appendix  A.)  An  analysis  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  county  extension  agents  provides  a  picture  of  the  nature  and  contin- 
uity of  the  extension  programs  conducted  over  a  10-year  period,  whereas  the  ques- 
tionnaire schedules  make  available  a  general  description  of  the  families  and 
their  environment,  and  the  participation  or  nonparticipation  in  the  services 
offered  "ov-   the  extension  program. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FRANKLIN  COUNTY  AND  STUDY  AREA 

Franklin  County  covers  an  area  of  691  square  miles  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Massachusetts.  The  towns  of  Shelburne  and  New  Salem  are  in  the  central 
and  southeastern  sections  of  Franklin  County  and  include  a  combined  area  of  53.8 
square  miles  (fig.  1). 

Franklin  County  has  a  total  area  of  446,000  acres.   Of  this,  approximately 
13  percent  is  in  crops,  13  percent  in  pasture,  35  percent  in  wooded  pasture,  and 
39  percent  in  woodlands.   Tobacco,  onions,  and  hay  are  the  ranking  crops  for  fi- 
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Figure  1. — Sketch  map  of  Massachusetts,  showing  location  of  the  two 

study  areas  in  Franklin  County. 


4/Those  participating  in  the  collection  of  data  were  home -economics  extension 
specialists,  the  State  leader,  the  county  home  demonstration  agent,  the 
county  club  agent,  assistant  county  club  agent,  and  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service. 
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nancial  returns.   The  Shelburne  area  is  productive  in  orchards  and  dairying, 
and  ranks  about  eighth  in  farm  wealth  for  the  county.   Hew  Salem  is  productive 
in  small  fruits,  and  ranks  about  seventeenth  in  farm  wealth  for  the  county. 

Of  the  total  number  of  rural  families  in  franklin  County,  48  percent  are 
farm  and  52  percent  are  nonfarm.   In  the  study  area,  70  percent  of  the  families 
are  rural  farm  and  30  percent      are  rural  nonfarm.   This  difference  in  the. 
proportion  of  rural  farm  and  nonfarm  families,  though  statistically  significant, 
is  not  thought  to  have  any  hearing  on  the  reasons  for  participation  or  nonpar- 
ticipation  in  the  extension  program. 


Rural  Farm  Families 

Of  the  rural  farm  families  in  Franklin  County,  8S  percent  are  owner 
families  and  11  percent  are  tenant  families.   The  same  proportion  of  owner  and 
tenant  families  is  found  in  the  study  area  (table  l).   The  median  size  of  the 


Table  1. — Comparison  of  Franklin  County  and  the  study  area 
with  regard  to  certain  characteristics 


[Franklin  County  l/  ;  Homes  studied  2/ 


Characteristics 


Number 


Per-    ; 
centage   j  Number 


Per-  - 
.cent  age 


Total  rural  population- 
Farm 

Nonfarm 


Total  number  of  rural  families, 

Farm 

Nonfarm 


Total  number  of  rural  farm  families: 

Owner  families 

Tenant  families 

Median  size  of  family 


Total  number  of  rural  nonfarm  families: 

Owner  families 

Tenant  families 

Median  size  of  family 


Total  number  of  farms.. 


Number  of  farms  located  on  roads  of 
following  type: 
Hard  (concrete,  asphalt,  macadam).... 

u"j-  :;;v' C/l  o •    •    • •    •    •    ••••••• 

JJi  J.'»'p«3 • 

All   other   (including  not   reported)... 


20,666 

9,830 

10,836 

5,266 
2,233 
3,033 


1,901 
225 
3.59 


1,662 
1,341 
2.92 

2,695 


535 
668 

1 ,  412 
80 


y.x 
47.6 


XX 

42.4 
57.6 


89.4 
10.6 
xx 


55.3 
44.7 
xx 

XX 


19.8 

24.8 

52.4 

3.0 


615 
450 
165 

171 

119 

52 


107 
12 
3.6C 


20 
32 
2.98 

119 


40 
31 
48 
xx 


XX 

73.2 
26.8 

XX 

69.6 
30.4 


89.9 
10.1 
xx 


3H.i) 
61.5 

XX 
XX 


33.6 
26.1 
40.3 
xx 


l/U,  S.  Census,  I5th3  1930.  Population  vol.  3,  part 

void  6,  Families,  p.  595. 
2/Homes  in  Shelburne  and  New  Salem  combined. 


I,  p.  1073;  and  Population, 
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family  is  the  same  in  Franklin  County  and  in  the  study  area,  "being  3.59  and 
3.60  persons  respectively.   The  farms  in  the  study  area  tend  to  he  larger  than 
those  in  Franklin  County  as  a  whole.   The  farms  in  the  study  area  average  116 
acres  in  size;  those  for  Franklin  County  average  97  acres. 

Rural  Honfarm  Families 

Cf  the  rural  nonfarm  families  in  Franklin  County,  55  percent  are  owner 
families  and  45  percent  are  tenant  families,  as  compared  with  38  percent  and 
52  percent  respectively  in  the  study  area.   The  median  size  of  the  family  is 
2.98  persons  in  the  study  area  and  2.92  in  Franklin  County.   The  larger  per- 
centage of  tenant  families  in  the  study  area  may  he  explained  "by  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  land  in  ITew  Salem  has  "been  purchased  recently  by  a  public-utility 
company,  and  the  people  in  that  area  are  continuing  to  live  in  their  previously 
owned  homes  until  the  public-utility  company  desires  possession. 

Location  of  Farm  on  Roads 

In  Franklin  County,  20  percent  of  the  farms  are  located  on  hard-surfaced 
roads,  25  percent  on  graveled  roads,  and  52  percent  on  dirt  roads.   In  the  study 
area,  34  percent  of  the  farms  are  on  hard-surfaced  roads,  26  percent  on  graveled 
roads,  and  40  percent  on  dirt  roads. 

Franklin  County  has  many  fine  roads,  out  the  secondary  roads,  which  are 
in  fair  shape  in  the  summer,  are  not  passable  at  times  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  "because  of  much  smow  and  rain.   In  the  study  area  there  is  little  com- 
mercial transportation, 

A  further  description  of  the  rural  farmhouses  in  Franklin  County  may  he 
obtained  from  the  information  obtained  by  a  farm-housing  survey  made  in  1933 
hy  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  cooperating  with  the  Civil  Works  Administration 
and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.   Of  the  489  rural  farm  homes  included  in 
the  survey,  72  percent  were  over  50  years  old.   The  homes  had  an  average  size 
of  11.3  rooms,  with  an  average  of  4.8  persons  per  house.   Ninety-eight  percent 
of  the  houses  surveyed  had  two  stories,  85  percent  were  reported  in  good  re- 
pair, 56  percent  of  the  homes  had  radios,  and  59  percent  had  telephones.  Other 
home  conveniences  reported  in  this  survey  are  listed  in  tahle  2. 

Table  2, — Home  conveniences  in  farm  homes  of  Franklin  County.  1933^- 


Home  conveniences 


Percentage 


Running  water  ( cold) 

Running  waiter  (hot) 

Flush  toilet 

Bathtub 

Kitchen  sink  with  drain. 

Power  washing  machine 

Electricity  power  line 

Central  heating  plant  for  house, 


86.3 
51.9 
54.0 
55.6 
99.0 
60.7 
78.3 
48.3 


/l  Farm  Housing  Survey,  State  of  Massachusetts.  Percentage  ta"bles  (prelim- 
inary and  partial  data).  Extension  Service,  .Amherst,  Mass. 
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THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  IN  FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Home-economics  work  in  Massachusetts  is  conducted  through  groups  which 
are  organized  on  an  interest  "basis.   These  study  groups  spend  3  or  4  months  on 
one  phase  of  homemaking,  and  when  this  phase  is  completed  another  phase  of  home 
demonstration  work  is  "begun.   Home-economics  extension  had  "been  conducted  in 
this  way  in  Eranklin  County  for  16  years  prior  to  the  collection  of  the  data 
presented  in  this  paper. 

In  1936  the  extension  staff  was  composed  of  four  field  workers:   The 
county  agricultural  agent,  who  is  manager  of  the  county  office;  the  home  demon- 
stration agent;  the  4-H  club  agent;  and  the  assistant  club  agent.  The  home 
demonstration  agent  works  in  cooperation  with  the  county  board  of  trustees.  She 
is  assisted  by  the  women's  advisory  council  of  the  county  and  by  community  com- 
mittees, also  by  the  State  home  demonstration  leader  and  specialists  from  the 
State  extension  service  at  Amherst. 

Since  1919,  five  different  home  demonstration  agents  have  been  employed 
in  Eranklin  County,  three  of  whom  have  served  since  1930.   The  present  home 
demonstration  agent  had  served  7  months  at  the  time  the  field  data  were  obtained. 
The  present  county  agent  has  served  for  a  continuous  period  of  21  years. 

Program  of  Home-Economics  Extension 

The  Eranklin  County  Extension  Service  has  as  its  major  objective  the 
improvement  of  the  homes  and  farms  in  the  county.  The  program  touches  the 
entire  family  and  its  activities  -  the  homemaker  through  the  home  department, 
the  farmer  through  the  agricultural  department,  and  the  boys  and  girls  through 
4-H  club  work. 

Home-economics  extension  work  in  the  county  is  conducted  in. clothing, 
home  management,  home  improvement,  home-grounds  improvement,  foods  and  nutri- 
tion, parent  education  and  child  development,  and  recreational  activities.  Re- 
quests for  extension  work  come  through  the  annual  leader's  conference,  annual 
homemakers'  day,  community  project  meetings,  fair  exhibits,  home  visits,  and 
rural  surveys . 

The  usual  method  of  procedure  followed  in  the  county  is  to  arrange  for 
a  meeting  or  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  community,  with  the  State  specialist 
or  county  home  agent  leading  the  group  and  supplying  the  subject-matter  infor- 
mation requested  by  the  group.  Another  method  is  to  have  instruction  given  by 
a  specialist  to  one  or  two  leaders  from  each  community.   These  project  leaders 
then  return  to  their  home  communities,  where  they  teach  organized  groups  the 
information  that  they  have  learned  from  the  county  home  agent  and  specialist. 

Other  methods  used  are  personal  visits  to  the  home  by  the  county  agent 
or  State  specialist,  tours,  demonstrations  in  the  home,  printed  leaflets,  and 
letters,  both  personal  and  circular,  giving  information  on  specific  problems. 

In  carrying  on  the  county  program  the  agents  are  assisted  by  women  of 
the  county.   There  is  an  advisory  council  which  assists  in  the  formation  of 
a  county  program.   Town  directors  assist  the  agent  in  making  a  town  program 
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and  in  selecting  project  leaders.  An  administrative  leader  usually  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  organization  of  community  groups,  arranges  for  meeting 
places,  and  makes  other  local  plans. 

Couiity-wide  program. 

The  1935  annual  report  of  the  Franklin  County  home  demonstration  agent 
contains  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  home -economics  extension  pro- 
gram outlined  for  the  county: 

Program  of  work  in  Franklin  County  as  given  in  the  1935  annual  report 
of  the  home  demonstration  agent. 

1.  Major  objective. 

Recognising  that  our  extension  work  is  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  objective  of  ex- 
tension work  is  an  adequate,  efficient  agriculture; 
well-managed,  happy  homes;  and  a  satisfying  community 
life  as  it  affects  home  and  farm  conditions, 

2.  Minor  objectives. 

a.  To  assist  the  communities  in  outlining,  developing, 

and  conducting  a  program  that  will  aid  the  home- 
maker  in  her  work  in  caring  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family  and  home  and  in  her  place  in  the  community. 

b.  To  conduct  some  educational  program  in  every  town 

suited  to  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
home  and  community. 

c.  To  strengthen  the  extension  organization  by  having 

each  community  elect  a  chairman,  vice  chairman, 
and  publicity  leader  for  a  1-year  term  in  an  en- 
deavor to  reach  more  people. 

d.  To  develop  community  leaders  who  will  have  a  vision 

to  see  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  to  attain 
a  satisfying  home  and  community  life. 

e.  To  train  these  leaders  in  useful,  practical  infor- 

mation on  homemaking  which  will  be  passed  on  to 
others  in  the  community. 

f.  To  become  familiar  with  the  county,  farm,  and 

home  conditions,  economic  and  social  needs,  and 
town  organizations. 

g.  To  encourage  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  exist- 

ing between  all  organizations. 
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Long-Time  Home-Department  Program 

The  long-time,  home -department  program  is  a  tentative  or  sug- 
gestive plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  homemakers  of  the  county.   If, 
and  as,  requests  for  help  are  expressed  "by  homemakers,  adjustments  or 
changes  in  this  long-time  plan  will  "be  made. 

1935 

Spring  -  Clothing,  cotton-dress  project. 

Summer  -  Sewing-machine  clinics;  refinishing,  reupholster- 

ing  furniture;  food  preservation;  homemakers1  camp. 

Fall  -   Home  management,  household  "buying,  general -utility 
program;  household  repairs  and  storage  spaces; 
help  on  improvements  as  needed,  as  found  by 
E.  R.  A.  Housing  Survey. 

1936 

Spring  -  Living-room  project,  home  furnishings;  arrange- 
ment and  selection  of  furnishings;  making  the 
most  of  what  we  have. 

Fall  -   Nutrition,  health;  buying. 

1937 

Spring  -  Child  development,  laying  the  foundation  for  suc- 
cessful living  (preschool);  home  grounds,  im- 
provements. 

Fall  -   Clothing,  silk-and-wool  program;  children* s 
clothing;  laundering,  minor. 


Home  accounts  -  To  be  carried  whenever  group  interested. 

Recreation  -  To  "be  carried  throughout. 

Food  preservation  -  To  be  conducted  throughout. 

Mothers'   Service  Letters  -  To  be  continued. 

Program  in  area  studied. 

Whereas  the  aims  and  objectives  appearing  in  the  formal  statement  of 
the  county  program  are  broadly  stated,  the  work  carried  on  over  the  years  in 
the  two  towns  studied  involves  specific  project  units  (table  3). 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 

Preliminary  to  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  women  had.  "been 
influenced  "by  the  extension  service,  information  was  obtained  regarding  the 
participation  "by  the  homemaker  and  members  of  her  family  in  extension— service 
activities  Doth  in  the  past  and  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected. 


Table  3. — Outline  of  the  home  demonstration  program  in  Shelburne  and  New 
Salem,  listed  as  to  subject-matter  "projects  1926-35 


Shelburne 


New  Salem 


year 
of 

proj- 
ect 


Project  subject  matter 


Year 
of 

proj- 
ect 


Project  subject  matter 


1926.. 

1927.. 
1928.. 
1929.. 
1930.. 


1931.. 
1932.. 


1933.. 


1934.. 


1935.. 


Clothing,  clothing  clinic, 

millinery,  furniture  renova- 
tion, chair  seating. 

Nutrition,  millinery,  furni- 
ture renovation. 

Pood  selection,  child  feeding, 
better  kitchens. 

Canning  demonstration,  child 
feeding,  garment  finishes. 

Canning  demonstration,  vege- 
table preparation,  clothing 
clinic. 

Home  furnishings. 

Clothing  renovation,  coats 
and  hats,  dress  forms,  home 
furnishings. 

School  lunch,  child  develop- 
ment, our  money's  worth, 
Christmas  greens  and  Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Child  development,  cotton 
dress,  community  recreation, 
home  improvement. 


1926 

1927 
1928 
1929 
L930 


1931 
1932 


1933 


1934 


1935 


Clothing  clinic,  cane  seating, 
furniture  renovation. 

Nutrition. 

Pood  selection. 

Better  kitchens. 

Pood  preservation  demonstration, 
vegetable  preparation,  cloth- 
ing clinics,  better  kitchens. 

Home  furnishings. 

Child  development,  clothing  reno- 
vation, children's  hats  and 
coats,  dress  forms. 

Our  money's  worth  (nutrition), 
school  lunch,  home  furnish- 
ings, Christmas  greens  and 
Christmas  gifts. 

Meal  planning,  food  preservation, 
meat  canning,  school  lunch, 
community  meals,  child  develop- 
ment, better  kitchens,  planning 
your  time,  house  cleaning  made 
easier,  home  furnishings.,  play- 
writing  contest. 

Meat  canning,  child  develop- 
ment, cotton  dress,  play  pro- 
duction. 


The  enumerators  were  instructed  to  consider  present  or  current  participants  as 
those  who  had  participated  in  extension  activities  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  past  participants  as  those  who  had  taken  part  prior  to  that  time  (table  4)« 
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Of  the  171  homes  visited  in  May  1936,  it  was  found  that  in  42  percent 
of  the  cases j  one  or  more  members  of  the  family  were  participating  in  exten- 
sion activities  at  that  time.  '  Homemakers  were  participating  in  extension 
activities  during  the  current  year  in  17  percent  of  the  homes. 

Tahle  4. — Percentage  of  participation,  present  and  past,  "by  homemakers t 
men,  and  children,  and  percentage  who  had  never  partici-' 
pated  -  171  homes 


Item 


Homemaker  participating , 

Men  participating 

Children  10-20  represented  in 
4-H  clubs/l_ 

One  or  more  family  members  par- 
ticipating  


Number  of  homes 
concerned 


At 
present 


29 
43 

20 

72 


In  j 
past .Never 


26 
15 
69 


54 
102 

30 

30 


Percentage  of  homes 
concerned 


At 


In 


present  j  past 


17.0 
25.1 

30.8 

42.1 


51.5 
15.2 

23.1 

40.4 


Never 


31.6 
59.6 

46.2 

17.5 


/l  There  .were  65  homes  with  children  of  ages  from  10  to  20  years  in  1935-36, 
adult  men  in  25  percent  of  the  homes,  and  4-H  club  memhers  in  12  percent 
of  all  the  homes,  or  31  percent  of  the  homes  where  there  were  children  of 
club  .age  (fig. 2). 


One  or  more 
family  members 


At  present  -SHIS   In  past-fe-8888Sl        Never  -  j#fJII 
/l  Based  upon   65  homes  with  children  of  ages   10-20  years   in  1935-36. 


Figure  2. — Percentage  of  participation  in  extension  activities, 

present   and  past,    "by  homemakers,   men,    and  children,    and 
percentage  who  had  never  participated  -  171  homes. 
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Fifty-two  percent  of  the  homes  reported  th-t  hpmemakers  had  participated 
in  extension  activities  in  the  past,  15- percent  of  the  homes  reported  that  adult 
men  had  participated  in  the  past,  and  3  percent  of  all  homes  or  23  percent  of 
the  homes  with  children  of  club  age  reported  previous  4-H  clue  membership. 

There  were  no  homes  represented  in  all  three  phases  of  the  extension  pro- 
gram at  the  time  the  data  were  collected. 


Selective  Factors  in  Participation 

Current  or  previous  participation  in  extension  work  was  reported  by  117, 
or  68  percent  of  the  total  homemakers  included  in  the  study.   In  comparing  home- 
makers  who  are  participating  or  who  have  participated  in  extension  activities 
with  the 'homemakers  who  have  never  participated, "  it  is  noticeable  that  the  two 
groups  differ  in  certain  respects.   Comparison  as  to  certain  characteristics 
of  participating  and  nonpar ticipating  homemakers  is  given  in  table  5. 

Size  and  corn-position  of  family. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  all  homes  included  in  the  study  had  children, 
there  being  no  significant  difference  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  children 
between  homes  with  participating  and  nonparticipating  homemakers.   Of  those 
homes  with  nonparticipating  homemakers,  37  percent  had  children  6  years  of  age 
and  under  as  compared  with  20  percent  of  the  participating  homes.   The  fact 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  the  nonparticipating  homes  had  very  young  children 
would  indicate  that  this  is  a  selective  factor  in  determining  participation  in 
home-economics  extension  work. 

A  slightly  higher  percentage  of  homes  in  the  participating  group  had 
children  of  club  age.   In  the  area  studied  there  were  few  young  unmarried  men 
and  women  at  home  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25,  but  there  were  proportionately 
more  of  these  young  people  in  the  nonparticipating  homes. 

The  size  of  family  was  practically  the  same  for  participants  and  nonpar - 
ticipants  in  the  case  of  both  the  farm  and  the  nonfarm  families. 

Telephones,  radios,  and  automobiles. 

A  slightly  lower  percentage  of  the  homes  of  those  -never  having  partici- 
pated in  the  extension  service  had  telephones,  radios,  and  automobiles.   Only 
17  percent  of  the  nonparticipating  homemakers  could  drive  an  automobile  as  com- 
pared with  34  percent  of  the  participating  group. 

Tyres  of  road. 

The  location  of  the  home  on   dirt  or  on  hard-surfaced  roads  seems  to  have 
had  a  definite  bearing  on  the  activity  of  the  homemaker  in  extension  vvork.   In 
the  case  of  the. participating  homemakers,  44  percent  lived  in  homes  situated  on 
hard-surfaced  roads  as  compared  to  22  percent  of  the  nonparticipating  homemakers. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  nonparticipating  homemakers  lived  on  dirt  roads  as  com- 
pared with  32  percent  of  the  participating  homemakers. 
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Tab  1  e  5 . — Comparison  of  participating  and  nonpar ticipating  homemakers 
with  regard  to  certain  characteristics  -  171  homes 


Characteristic 


54.7 
20.5 
41.0 


51.8 
37.0 
31.5 


53f8 
25.7 
38.0 


Homes  with  one  or  more  children 

6  years  of  age,  or  under 

Ages  10-20  years 

Homes  with  unmarried  young  people 
at  home: 

Young  men, ages  21-25 

Young  women,  ages  21-25 

Homes  with  - 

Telephone 

Radio 

Automobile 

Homemakers  who  drive  a  car 

Homes  located  on  roads  - 

Hard  surfaced 

Graveled 

Dirt 

Farm  home  s 

Owners 

Tenants 

Nonfarm  homes 

Owners 

Tenants 

Estimated  yearly  net  income /l : 

Under  $500 

$500  to  $939 

$1 , 000  to  $1 , 499 

$1,500  and  over 

/l  Income  not  reported  for  three  homes 

Tenancy. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  participants  lived  on  farms  as  compared  with 
67  percent  of  the  nonpar ticipants.   The  ownership  of  the  farm  home  does  not 
appear  to  he  significant  in  relationship  to  participation  in  extension  work. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  nonfarm  homes. 


Percentage  of  homes  where 


Homemaker 

has 
participated 
(117  homes) 


Homemaker 
has  never 
participate! 
_(54  homes) 


6.0 

11.1 

7.6 

3.4 

7.4 

4.7 

75.2 

57 . 4 

69.6 

70.9 

64.8 

63.0 

81.2 

70.4 

77.8 

34.2 

16.7 

28.6 

43.6 

22.2 

36.8 

24.8 

25.9 

25.1 

31.6 

51.8 

38.0 

70.9 

66.7 

69.6 

90.4 

88.9 

89.9 

9.6 

11.1 

10.1 

29.0 

33.3 

30.4 

38.2 

38.9 

38.5 

61.8 

61.1 

61.5 

39  c  3 

51 . 8 

43.3 

30,8 

22,2 

28.1 

13.7 

14.8 

14.0 

13.7 

11.1 

12.9 

Percentage 
of  total 

(171  homes) 
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Estimated  net  income. 

Enumerators  were  asked  to  estimate  roughly  the  yearly  net  income  based 
upon  observation  and  such  information  as  was  obtainable  from  the  family.  The 
yearly  income  of  52  percent  of  the  nonparticipating  homes  was  estimated  to  be 
less  than  $500  as  compared  to  39  percent  of  the  participating  homes. 

Six  families  reported  receiving  direct  relief,  3  of  the  homes  being 
those  of  nonpar tic ipants  and  3  those  of  participants.   Twenty- five  families  re- 
ceived work  relief,  8  of  the  homes  being  those  of  nonpar ticipants  and  17  those 
of  participants.   This  makes  18  percent  of  the  total  number  of  homes  receiving 
either  direct  or  work  relief  during  the  year  preceding  the  study. 

Principal  source  of  income  of  head  of  household. 

Of  the  117  homemaker  participants  in  extension  activities,  71  percent 
were  living  on  farms  as  compared  with  29  percent  who  were  not  living  on  farms. 
Of  the  54  homemakers  who  had  never  participated,  67  percent  were  living  on 
farms  as  compared  with  33  percent  who  were  not  living  on  farms. 

Thirty-five  percent  of  the  homes  with  nonparticipating  homemakers  re- 
ported full-time  farming  as  the  principal  source  of  income,  as  compared  with 
33  percent  of  the  participating  homes.  There  was  a  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  nonparticipating  homes  than  of  participating  homes  doing  part-time  farming 
or  engaged  in  work  on  roads,  in  the  sawmills,  carpentry,  or  stores,  and  school- 
bus  driving. 

Principal  enterprises  on  farm. 

The  principal  enterprises  on  the  farms  in  the  study  area  may  be  listed 
in  the  following  order  of  importance:  Dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  garden,  maple 
sirup,  wood,  sheep,  and  potato.   Apparently  there  is  no  relationship  between 
the  character  of  farm  enterprises  conducted  and  participation  and  nonparticipa- 
tion  in  extension  work. 

Twenty-two  percent  of  the  participating  homemakers  reported  helping  with 
farm  activities  such  as  garden,  poultry,  and  dairy.   Fifteen  percent  of  the  non- 
participating  homemakers  reported  helping  with  farm  activities. 

Homemakers  working  for  remuneration. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  participating  homemakers  were  working  for  re- 
muneration, as  compared  to  20  percent  of  the  nonparticipating  homemakers.  How- 
ever, a  larger  percentage  of  the  nonpar ticipants  worked  away  from  home  for  re- 
muneration, and  worked  more  hours  per  week  on  the  average.   The  nature  of  the 
work  included  the  care  of  State  supported  children,  the  keeping  of  boarders  and 
caring  for  tenants,  housework,  and  Federal  project  work  in  sewing.   On  the  whole 
there  seems  to  be  little  relationship  between  source  of  income  and  outside  em- 
ployment of  homemaker  and  participation  in  extension  activities. 
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Country  of  birth  of  homemaker. 

Of  the  162  women  giving  the  country  of  their  "birth,  91  percent  stated 
that  they  were  "born  in  the  United  States  and  4  percent  that  they  were  born  in 
Canada.  Sweden,  Poland,  Italy,  and  England  were  given  as  the  birthplaces  of 
the  remaining  5  percent.  The  percentage  of  foreign  born  of  those  homemakers 
not  affiliating  with  the  extension  service  was  13  as  compared  with  6  percent 
of  those  affiliating. 

Age  and  education  of  homemaker. 

The  average  age  of  the  homemakers  who  were  participating  or  had  partici- 
pated in  extension  work  was  50.3  years;  the  average  age  of  the  nonparticipants 
was  48,2  years.   The  average  grade  reached  in  school  by  participating  home- 
makers was  11,4  as  compared  to  9.6  for  nonparticipants.   The  participants  aver- 
aged, therefore,  2  years  older  than  the  nonparticipants  and  had  spent  nearly  2 
years  more  in  school. 

Organizations  belonged  to  by  homemaker. 

Membership  in  organizations  other  than  extension  seems  to  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  activity  of  the  homemaker  in  extension  work.   Of  the  171  home- 
makers  visited,  92,  or  54  percent,  held  membership  in  organizations  other  than 
the  extension  service  (table  6).   This  was  true  of  65  percent  of  the  participat- 
ing homemakers  as  compared  to  50  percent  of  the  nonpar ticipating  homemakers,   A 
higher  percentage  of  the  participating  homemakers  held  memberships  in  each  of 


Table  6. — Organizations  belonged  to  by  homemakers  -  171  homes 


Item 


Percentage  of  homes  where. 


Homemaker 
has 
participated 
(117  homes) 


Homemaker 
has  never 
participated 
(54  homes) 


Percentage 
of  total 

(171  homes) 


Homemaker  belongs  to  any  organization 
other  than  extension  group 

Homemaker  belongs  to: 

Grange 

Church. 

P.  T.  A 

Ladies*  Aid  Society 

Women* s  Club 

Neighborhood  Club 

Garden  Club 

Miscellaneous  (not  mentioned.   .  . . 
more  than  three  times) 


65.0 


37.6 

19.  6 

18.8 

12.8 

5.1 

3.4 

2.6 

18.8 


29.6 


11.1 

3.7 
1.8 

1.8 
1.8 

14.8 


53.8 


29.2 
17.0 
14.0 
9.4 
3.5 
2.9 
?  n- 

17.5 
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the  following  organizations  mentioned  in  order  of  frequency  importance:   33 
percent  belonged  to  the  Grange  in  contrast  to  11  percent  of  the  nonpar ticipants; I 
20   percent  were  affiliated  with  the  churches  contrasted  to  11  percent  of  the 
iionparticipants;  19  percent  were  members  of  the  Parent -Teacher  Association  as 
compared  to  4  percent  of  the  nonparticipants;  and  15  percent  were  represented 
in  the  Ladies*  Aid  Society  as  compared  to  2  percent  of  the  nonparticipants. 
Other  organizations  in  which  membership  was  held  wure  the  Women's  Club,  ITeigh- 
"borhood  Club,  and  Car  den  Club. 

Heading  material  entering  homes. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  people  in  the  area  studied  were  subscribing 
to  at  least  one  newspaper,  39  percent  were  taking  a  daily  paper,  and  19  percent 
were  taking  a  weekly  paper.   Eighty-two  percent  held  magazine  subscriptions. 
No  significant  difference  can  be  shown  between  the  proportion  of  participants 
and  nonparticipants  subscribing  to  commercial  reading  matter,  although  the  data 
show  that  slightly  more  of  the  hememakers  who  had  never  participated  had  no 
commercial  reading  material  entering  the  home  (table  7). 


Table  7. — Type  of  reading  matter  entering;  the  homes  of  -parti  ci- 
nating  and  nonpai'ticipating  homamrJcers  -  171  homes 


Papers  and  magazines  taken 


Percentage 


where 


Homemaker    jHomemaker 
has      jhas  never 

participated! participated 
( 117  homes )  j  ( 54 . homes ) 


Percentage 
of  total 

(171  homes) 


Daily  papers 

Weekly  papers 

Magazines 

Any  paper  or  magazine. 
Ho  paper  or  magazine.  . 


9.0.6 

87.0 

21.4 

14,8 

83.8 

77.8 

95.7 

90.7 

4.3 

9.2 

88.9 
19.3 
81.9 
94.2 
5.8 


Summary  of  selective  factors. 

In  general  the  homemakers  who  have  never  participated  in  extension 
activities  appear  to  have  somewhat  lower  social  and  economic  status  than  those 
participating.   They  have  a  lower  net  income,  they  average  nearly  2  years  less 
of  formal  education,  more  have  children  of  preschool  age,  fewer  have  telephones, 
radios,  and  automobiles,  fewer  drive  cars,  and  fewer  live  on  hard-surfaced 
roads.   A  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  nonpar tieipating  homemakers  belong  to 
organizations  other  than  extension  groups  than  is  true  of  the  participating 
homemakers. 

Current  v.  previous  -participation. 

Although  the  small  volume  of  data  makes  it  unsatisfactory  to  divide 
the  participating  homemakers  into  two  distinct  groups  according  to  current  and 
previous  participation,  an  analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  such  a  division 
tends  to  emphasize  further  the  differences  between  the  participating  and  non-   i 
participating  groups. 
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The  current  participants'  average  age  was  47.0  years  as  compared  with 
the  average  age  of  51.3  years  of  the  past  participants  and  48.2  years  of  the 
nonpar ticipants. 

The  current  participants  averaged  12.0  years  of  education  as  compared 
with  11.2  years  for  the  previous  participants  and  9.6  for  the  nonparticipants. 

Seventy-five  and  nine-tenths  percent  of  the  homemakers  participating 
currently  in  extension  work '"belonged  to  other  organizations  as  compared  with 
61.4  percent  of  the  past  participants  and  2S.6  percent  of  the  nonparticipants. 

The  current  participating  group,  therefore,  may  be  characterized  as 
younger,  better  educated,  and  more  active  in  other  organizations  than  either 
the  previous  participants  or  the  nonparticipants. 

MEASURING  THE  INFLUENCE  OE  EXTENSION  TEACHING 

Many  of  the  aims  and  objectives  in  extension  teaching  are  not  well 
formulated  or  clearly  defined.  Before  any  method  of  evaluation  can  be  devel- 
oped, these  aims  and  objectives  must  be  clearly  defined.   Then  the  influence 
of  extension  work  as  reflected  in  the  kinds  of  behavior  that  are  being  devel- 
oped on  the  part  of  rural  people  may  be  recognized,  and  effective  ways  of 
measuring  the  evidence  of  this  influence  may  be  found. 

The  development  of  rural  people  themselves  may  be  accepted  as  a  funda- 
mental purpose  of  extension  education  and,  therefore,  any  measurement  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  extension-service  program  may  be  in  terms  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  within  the  individuals  concerned.   These  changes 
may  be  stated  in  terms  of  changes  in  knowledge,  changes  in  attitude,  and  changes 
in  skills.   It  may  be  assumed  that  when  an  individual  changes  practices  in  the 
home  there  has  been  some  knowledge  gained,  some  change  in  attitude,  and  some 
development  of  skill.   Therefore,  changed  practices  in  the  home  are  used  in 
this  paper  as  the  measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  extension  teaching 
in  Shelburne  and  New  Salem. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  use  of  changed  practices  as  a  measurement  of 
the  value  of  extension  teaching  may  not  show  a  change  in  family  relationships 
or  the  development  of  leadership.  These  developments  can  be  better  evaluated 
by  extension  workers  in  terms  of  individual  or  group  behavior. 


Extent  of  Change s  in  Practices 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  homes,  or  66  percent  of  the  171  homes  studied, 
reported  changing  homemaking  practices  due  to  extension  Influence.   Eifty- 
three  percent  of  the  homemakers  mentioned  the  home  demonstration  agent  as  Deing 
of  help,  39  percent  mentioned  the  specialists,  and  3C  percent  mentioned  the 
local  leaders.   It  is  understood  that  the  assistance  given  through  home  demon- 
stration agents,  specialists,  and  local  leaders  cannot  always  be  definitely 
segregated. 
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The  homemakers.  in  the  1.13  homes  changing  practices  reported  an  average 
of  2,2  practices  changed  per  home  (table  S).  A  few  of'  the  homemakers  reported 
that  they  relied  upon  other  agencies  such  as  magazines,  newspapers,  radio, 
visiting  nurse,  and  Grange,  for  assistance,  in  horaemaking  problems. 


T abl e  8 .  — Number  of  homes,  with  changed  -prac tices  and 
extension  agent  involved  -  171  homes 


Percentage 
or  average 


Homes  changing  practices  

Homes  changing  practices  with  assistance  of 

Home  demonstration  agent 

Specialist 

Local  leader 

Practices  changed  


56.1 


52.6 
38.6 

30.4 


2.2  (av.) 


Nature  of  -practices  changed. 

The  extension  programs  in  the  areas  studied  have  largely  emphasized 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  home  management,  home  improvement,  and,  more 
recently,  child  care  and  development.   Practices  falling  under  the  first  four 
subject-matter  heads  were  reported  most  frequently  as  having  been  changed. 
Child  care  and  development  has  been  included  in  the  program  as  a  separate 
subject  only  in  the  last  few  years.   The  home  problems  evidently  are  much  the 
same  in  the  two  areas  in  the  county,  as  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
home— economics  practices  reported  changed.  Table  9  gives  a  summary  of  the 
total  practices  reported  as  changed  in  the  two  areas.  A  detailed  table  of  the 
separate  practices  and  the  percentage  of  homes  changing  practices  is  included 
in  Aupendix  B. 


Table  9. — Nature  of  -practices  changed  in  113  of  the  171  homes 


Practices 


Number 


Percentage 


Total  practices  reported  as  changed 


Poods  and  nutrition 

Clothing 

Home  management  and  home  improvement 

Child  care  and  development 

Miscellaneous 


250 

81 
72 
63 
15 
19 


100.0 

32.4 

28.8 

25.2 

6.C 

7.6 
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Methods  Responsible  for  Changes  in.  practices 

In  addition  to  learning  of  practices  changed  as  the  result  of  extension 
teaching,  information  was  also  obtained  from  the  homemaker  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent extension  activities  with  which  she  had  had  contact.   Insofar  as  possible, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  associate  the  teaching  means  and  agencies  responsible 
with  each  practice  adopted.. 

The  many  influences  involved  in  a  change  of  behavior  make  it  difficult 
to  identify  the  causes  satisfactorily.   However,  there  is  usually  one  stimulus 
above  all  others  that  influences  or  produces  action.   It  is  recognized  that  in 
some  cases  the  homemaker  may  have  failed  to  recall  all  the  means  and  agencies 
that  may  have  contributed  to  the  changing  of  a  practice.   In  other  cases  she 
may  have  given  credit  to  the  wrong  means  or  agency.   In  general,  however,  it  is 
believed  that  she  could  tell  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  how  she  obtained 
the  information  which  led  to  the  changed  practice. 

Exposure  to  extension  service  as  related  to  changing  of  practices. 

More  than  82  percent  of  the  women  interviewed  had  in  some  way  been  ex- 
posed to  information  through  extension,  and  over  8C  percent  of  the  women  who 
received  extension  information  made  practical  use  of  part  of  the  information 
received  (fig.  3). 

Bulletins  and  meetings  in  which  method  demonstrations  were  given  exposed 
a  higher  percentage  of  women  to  extension  information  than  any  other  teaching 
means  employed.   Bulletins  widely  distributed  in  the  Shelburne  and  New  Salem 
areas  had  been  received  by  64  percent  of  the  women,  and  61  percent  of  the  women 
had  attended  meetings  in  which  the  method  demonstration  was  used.   Thirty-four 
percent  of  the  women  had  heard  talks  or  discussions  at  general  meetings,  and 
25  percent  reported  having  had  home  visits  from  extension  workers. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  total  number  of  homemakers  reported  reading 
news  articles  on  home  subjects  written  by  extension  workers,  36  percent  had  re- 
ceived circular  letters,  and  17  percent  had  heard  radio  talks  on  home  subjects 
given  by  extension  workers.   Eleven  percent  of  those  interviewed  had  gone  to 
leader- training  meetings  and  16  percent  had  seen  extension  exhibits. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  correlating  the  changes  reported  and 
agencies  through  which  the  homemaker  had  been  exposed  to  extension  information 
the  following  comparisons  are  possible. 

The  meetings  at  which  method  demonstrations  were  given  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  effective  in  teaching  home -economics  practices  in  the  area  studied, 
since  approximately  86  percent  of  those  attending  such  meetings  gave  the  method 
demonstration  as  the  source  of  the  information  put  into  practice.   The  ratio 
of  "takes"  to  "exposures"  was  also  very  high  for  general  meetings  in  which  the 
discussion  method  was  used,  for  bulletins,  for  leader-training  meetings,  and 
for  adult  and  junior  result  demonstrations. 

The  ratio  of  "takes"  to  "exposures"  was  less  than  10  percent  for  the^ 
radio,  circular  letters,  exhibits,  office  calls,  news  stories,  and  home  visits. 
The  relatively  small  influence  of  these  means  and  agencies,  particularly  the 
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Means  or  agency 


Percentage 

15-   -30 


i 


60 


Bulletins. 

Meetings  in  which  the 
method  demonstration 
was  used 


Circular  letters 

General  meetings  or  meet- 
ings in  which  the  dis- 
cussion method  was  used. 


News  stories. 

Home  visits. . 
Padi  o 


Exhibits, 


Extension  schools  or 
short  courses 


indirect  influence 


Leader- training  meetings, 


Office  call: 


Correspondence , 


Adult  result  demonstrations 

Junior  'result 
demonstrations 


Telephone. . . . 
Poster 


Any  method. . 


64.3 

^7    A 

60.8 
52.6 


WMzmm 


59CW* 


////'/. y/.'/„  ■///,.   ////'////A'  //A 


12.3 
2.3 

10.5 
5.3 

7.0 

0.6 

7.0 
1.2 


4.1 
1. 


8l 


4.1 
1.2 

3.5 

2.3 

82.4 
66.1 


Percentage   exposed  to 
extension   teaching 
activities- 


on 


Pat i o   of 
takes   to 

exposures 


ra      Percentage   changing  W/'///a 

£3         praetices Y////A/A 


58.2 


86.5 


1.6 


60.3 


6.2 


9.3 


5.6 


23.8 


19.0 


50.0 


8.3 


16.7 


42.8 


28.6 


80.1 


jigare  3, — Extent  to  which  homemakers  were  exposed  to  and  influenced  hy  the 

means  and  agencies  employed  in  extension  teaching. 
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news  story,  the  circular  letter,  the  office  call,  and  the  home  visit,  may  he 
due  to  failure  to  identify  them  properly  with  changes  in  practice,  or  to  in- 
adequate attention  to  the  use  of  these  tools  on  the  part  of  extension  workers. 

Home  visits,  office  calls,  correspondence,  and  telephone  calls  are  fre- 
quently used  to  stimulate  interest  in  other  means  and  agencies  and  to  increase 
their  effectiveness,  in  addition  to  influencing  directly  the  changing  of  prac- 
tices. 

Relative  influence  of  methods  upon  changing  of  practices. 

The  method  demonstration,  bulletins,  and  general  meetings,  or  meetings 
in  which  the  discussion  method  was  used,  were  the  outstanding  means  of  extension 
home-economics  information  in  these  two  areas.   The  method  demonstration  is 
credited  with  having  influenced  the  adoption  of  45  practices  out  of  every  100 
changed.   The  large  influence  of  method  demonstrations  is  unquestionably  partly 
due  to  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  upon  it  in  home-economics  extension  teach- 
ing in  the  area  studied.   Bulletins  are  credited  with  "bringing  about  the  chang- 
ing of  26  percent  of  the  practices  changed;  and  general  meetings,  or  meetings 
in  which  the  discussion  method  was  used,  are  credited  with  bringing  about  the 
changing  of  17  percent  of  the  practices  (table  10  and  fig.  4).   Home  visits  ap- 
parently did  not  influence  many  changes  in  practice  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  used  primarily  for  organization  purposes  rather  than  for  subject- 
matter  teaching. 

Table  10. — Relative  influence  of  methods  used  upon  changing  of  -practices. 


Methods 


Percentage  of  practices 
involve d/l 


Meetings  in  which  the  method  demonstration 

was  used.  . 

Bulletins 

General  meetings  or  meetings  in  which  the 

discussion  method  was  used 
Leader-training  meetings. . 
Extension  schools,  short  courses,  or 

study  courses 
Indirect  influence 
Home  visits 

Adult  result  demonstrations. 
Junior  result  demonstrations 
News  stories 
Correspondence 
Circular  letters 
Exhibits 
Office  calls 
Radio. 
Telephone. 


ent  -  sum  of  influences  of  individual 


/l  Data  corrected  to  basis  of  100  perc< 

methods. 
/2_  Wilson,  M.  C.  The  effectiveness  of  home-economics  extension  work  in  reaching 

farm  women.  Ext.  Serv.  Circ.  101.   April  1929. 
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Methods 


Method-  demonstration 
meetings -.  .  . 


Percentage  of  practices  changed 

10        2C        3C 


40 


50 


Bulletins . 

General  meetings  or 


44,9 

26.3  ^mm^smzmm 
i 


discussion  meetings.!  17.0  V///,-// 


Leader-t  raining 
meetings. 


Extension  schools, 
short  courses,  or 
study  courses. . : . 


indirect  influence, 
Home  visits.  ...... 


Adult  result 
demonstrations 

Junior  'result 
demons  trati  ons 


News  stories 

Correspondence 

Circular  letters... 

Exhibits 

Office  calls. ...... 

Hadi  o 

Telephone 


2.0  m 

i 

1.2  \ 
1.0 


i.o  i 


1.0  I 

o.s  ; 

C.5 

0.5 


0.3 
0.0 
0.0 


0 


Figure  4. —Relative  influence  of  methods  used  upon  changing  practices. 

Result  demonstrations,  news  stories,  and  circular  letters  seem  to  have  had 
little  total  influence  upon  the  adoption  of  home  practices. 

In  interpreting  the  data  on  relative  influence. of  teaching  methods  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  means  and  agencies  em- 
ployed and  that  the  total  outcome  of  the  extension  program  is  more  important  than 
the  result  from  any  particular  unit  of  teaching  effort. 

The  relative  influence  of  methods  upon  the  changing  of  practices  in  this 
area  said  in  15  other  areas  previously  studied  is  compared  in  table  10.   In  the 
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New  Salem  and  Shelburne  areas  the  relative  influence  of  bulletins  is  more  than 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  15  other  areas  studied,  and  this  is  offset  by  the 
smaller  influence  of  home  visits,  adult  and  junior  result  demonstrations,  news 
stories,  and  indirect  spread.   The  influence  of  all  types  of  meetings  was  prac- 
tically the  same  in  the  Franklin  County  area  as  in  the  15  other  areas  studied. 

Subject  matter  in  relation  to  methods. 

The  influence  of  the  different  means  and  agencies  varied  with  the  subject 
matter  involved.   Method-demonstration  meetings  influenced  the  adoption  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  clothing  practices,  bulletins  influenced  the  adoption  of 
more  foods  and  nutrition  practices,  and  the  general  meeting  and  discussion  meet- 
ing have  been  more  effective  in  child  care  and  development  (fig.  5). 


Subject-matter  fields 


Percentage  of  practices  credited  to  method/l 
10    20   30   40   50  •  60   70   fflj 


Poods  and  nutrition... 


Clothing. 


Home  management  and 
home  improvement. . . 


Child  care  and  development 


Miscellaneous. 


37.9 

34.5 
11.7 

56.6 
24.5 
12.3 

46.2 
21.2 
19.2 

10.5 
21.0 
63.2 

56. C 
12.0 
24.0 


y////A 


Y///////<fo 


<y////////////y///7?zz-. 


WMl 


'/////■'< 


ZA 


Method  demonstrations 
Bulletins  ------ 

General  meetings  -  -  - 


■  -mm 


Pigure  5.— Percentage  of  improved  practices  in  the  various  subject- 
matter  fields  credited  to  method-demonstration  meetings, 
bulletins,  and  general  meetings. 

IX   Data  have  been  corrected  on  basis  of  100  percent  equals  total 
influence  of  all  methods 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  EXPOSURE  TO  EXTENSION  INFORMATION 
AND  CHANGES  IN  HOME-ECONOMICS  PRACTICES 

As  would,  "be  expected,  changed  practices  are  in  direct  relationship  to 
the  homes  that  were  exposed  to  the  various  means  and  agencies  (table  11),  and 
are  even  more  highly  correlated  with  the  homes  that  had  direct  contact  with  ex- 
tension activities  such  as  meetings,  result  demonstrations,  and  farm  and  home 
visits. 


Land  Tenure 

Seventy-four  percent  of  the  families  included  in  the  study  were  farm 
owners  and  only  26  percent  were  tenants.   Thirteen  percent  more  of  the  owner 
families  than  of  the  tenants  were  exposed  to  extension  information,  and  16  per- 
cent more  of  the  owner  families  made  use  of  extension  information. 


Earm  and  Nonfarm 

Seventy  percent  of  the  families  included  in  the  study  were  farm  families; 
only  30  percent  were  nonfarm.   Sixteen  percent  more  of  the  farm  than  of  the  non- 
farm  people  were  exposed  to  extension  information,  and  15  percent  more  of  the 
farm  people  changed  practices. 


Character  of  Roads 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  homes  were  located  on  good  roads,  either  hard 
surfaced  or  graveled.   The  location  of  the  home  apparently  had  some  influence 
upon  participation  in  home-economics  activities  "by  farm  women,  as  indicated  hy 
the  fact  that  6  percent  more  of  the  women  whose  homes  were  located  on  hard- 
surfaced  roads  or  graveled  roads  were  exposed  to  extension  information  and  7 
percent  more  changed  practices  than  the  homemakers  whose  homes  were  located  on 
dirt  roads. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  adoption  of  practices  "by  the  women  on  the 
"better  roads  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  more  of  them  were  able  to  attend 
home  demonstration  club  meetings  and  other  extension  activities. 


Estimated  Net  Income 

Forty-three  percent  of  the  homes  were  reported  as  having  net  incomes 
under  $500.   Fourteen  percent  more  of  the  homes  with  estimated  incomes  of  over 
$500  were  exposed  to  extension  information,  and  25  percent  more  of  the  homes 
with  estimated  incomes  of  over  $500  changed  practices  than  those  with  incomes 
estimated  under  $500. 


Thirteen  percent  of  the  women  were  30  years  of  age  and  under.   Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  these  women  were  exposed  to  extension  information,  and  64  per- 
cent reported  making  some  use  of  the  information. 
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Table  11. --Pact or s  affecting  exposure  to  extension  service  and  the 

changing  of  practices  -  171  homes 


Factors 


Percentage 
of  homes 


Percentage  of  homes 


Exposed  to 
extension 

information 


Changing 
practices 


Tenure: 

Owners  

Tenant  s 

Parm  and  nonfarm: 

Parm 

Nonfarm , 

Roads : 

Hard-surfaced, 

Graveled 

Dirt , 

Estimated  income /l  : 

Under  $500 

$500  -  $999 

$1,000  or  over 

Age:/2_ 

30  years  and  under 

31-40 

41-50 - 

51-60. 

61  and  over 

Education; /3 

Eighth  grade  or  "below 

High  school 

Beyond  high  school 

Contact: 

Homes  having  contact  with  any 
home— economics  extension  work. . . . 

Homes  having  no  contact  with  any 
home— economics  extension  work. . . . 


74.3 

85.8 

70.1 

25.7 

72.7 

54.5 

69.6 

87.4 

70.6 

30.4 

71.2 

55.8 

36.9 

84.1 

66.7 

25,1 

86.0 

72.1 

38.0 

78.5 

61.5 

43.3 

74.3 

51.4 

28.1 

91.7 

81.2 

26.9 

84.8 

71.7 

12.9 

77.3 

63.6 

21.1 

88.9 

72.2 

19.9 

'73.5 

47.0 

16.3 

85.7 

75.0 

29.2 

84.0 

70.0 

24.6 

66.7 

47.6 

54.4 

86.0 

71.0 

18.1 

90.3 

71.0 

70.2 

100.0 

87.5 

29.8 

41.2 

15.7 

/l   Income  was  not  reported  for  three  families. 

/2  Age  was  not  reported  for  one.  homemaker. 

/3  Education  was  not  reported  for  five  homemaker s. 
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Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  women  were  61  years  of  age  and  over.   Eighty- 
four  percent  had  "been  exposed  to  extension  information  and  70  percent  had  made 
some  use  of  it.  Age  does  not  seem  to  "be  an  important  "barrier  to  the  acceptance 
of  new  or  better  information  relating  to  the  problems  of  the  home. 


.  Education 

There  is  a  decided  relationship  "between  the  amount  of  educational  train- 
ing and  the  use  of  extension  information.   Nineteen  percent  more  of  the  home- 
makers  who  had  high-school  education  were  exposed  to  extension  information  than 
the  homemakers  who  had  eighth-grade  or  less,  and  23.4  percent  more  of  those 
having  high-school  education  changed  practices  than  the  homemakers  who  had 
eighth— grade  or  less. 


Contact 

The  homemakers  having  contact  with  extension  workers  were  influenced  to 
change  practices  in  88  percent  of  the  cases.   This  was  true  of  "but  16  percent 
of  the  women  not  in  personal  touch  with  home-economics  extension  workers.   The 
average  number  of  practices  changed  per  home  exposed  was  2.3  compared  with  1.2 
for  the  group  having  no  contact.  Participation  in  extension  activities  and 
direct  contact  with  extension  workers  which  are  directly  correlated  with  the 
adoption  of  better  home  practices,  are  largely  determined  "by  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  home -economics  extension. 


SEASONS  GIVEN  POP  NOT  PARTICIPATING 
IN  EXTENSION-SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 

Additional  information  was  obtained  from  138  homemakers  of  the  142  who 
were  not  participating  in  the  current  program  or  in  any  extension-service  activ- 
ities at  the  time  of  the  interview  or  during  the  year  immediately  preceding. 
In  the  other  four  cases  the  enumerators  failed  to  include  the  information. 

The  enumerators  were  asked  to  check  the  seemingly  most  important  reasons 
for  nonparticipation  in  ea.ch  instance  and  also  the  contributory  reasons.   Fol- 
lowing are  the  six  most  important  reasons  for  nonparticipation  as  indicated  by 
the  53  homemakers  who  had  never,  participated:  Poor  health  of  self,  unfamiliar 
with  extension  activities,  lack  of  transportation,  no  contact  with  extension 
club  or  group,  not  interested  in  group  meetings  or  organizations  of  any  kind, 
and  no  one  to  care  for  small  children  (table  12). 

The  following  are  the  six  most  important  reasons  for  nonparticipation 
as  indicated  oy   the  85  homemakers  who  had  participated  previously:  Poor  health 
of  self,  no  transportation,  program  does  not  meet  problems,  no  one  to  care  for 
small  children,  work  outside  for  remuneration,  and  poor  health  of  members  of 
family. 
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Health 

Poor  health  of  the  homemaker  or  of  members  of  the  family  evidently  was 
keeping  25  percent  of  the  53  homemakers  who  had  never  participated  from  par- 
ticipating.  In  the  group  of  85  who  had. at  some  time  participated^  22  percent 
were  unable  to  participate  because  of  poor  health  of  self  and  poor  health  of 
members  of  tlio  family. 

It  is  evident  that  these  homemakers  may  not  be  reached  at  the  present 
time  through  meetings,  but  rather  through  other  means  and  agencies  such  as  the 
news  service,  circular  letters,  and  home  visits. 

Table  12. — Reasons  for  current  non-participation  in  extension-service 
activities  by  -past  participants  and  those  who  had  never 
participated  -138  homes 


Percentage 

of  women  giving  reason  as 
most  important/1 

Reasons 

Total 

53  who  had 

never 
participated 

85  past 
participants 

Poor  health  of  self 

No  transportation 

18.1 
15.2 

8.0 

8.0 
7.2 
5.8 
5.8 
5.1 

4.3 
3.6 

O   *""» 

2.2 
2.2 

1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
0.7 
0.7 

20.8 
17.0 

13.2 

18.9 
5.7 

3.8 
3.8 

7.5 
3.8 

1.9 

3.8 
1.9 

1.9 
3.8 

1.9 

16.5 
14.1 

No  contact  with  extension  club 

4.7 

Not  familiar  with  extension 

1.2 

No  one  to  care  for  small  children. ..... 

Program  does  not  meet  problems 

8.2 

9.4 

Work  outside  home  for  remuneration 

Not  interested  in  group  meetings 

7.0 
5.9 

2.4 

3.5 

2.4 

Meeting  place  not  convenient 

1.2 

2.4 
2.4 

Procrastination. 

1.2 

2.4. 

1.2 

/l  A  reason  as  most  important,  or  more  important  than  other  reasons, 
designated  by  all  families,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  homemaker 
more  than  one  reason  as  most  important. 


'as  not 
gave 
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Transportation 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  53  homemakers  who  had  never  participated 
indicated  that  the  lack  of  transportation  had  kept  them  from  meetings.   Jour- 
teen  percent  of  the  homemakers  in  the  group  of  the  85  past  participants  gave  a 
lack  of  transportation  as  a  reason  for  nonparticipation. 

The  organization  of  additional  groups  in  the  communities  would  he  one 
way  to  ohtain  participation  of  these  homemakers. 

Contact  and  Familiarity  With  Extension  Club  or  C-roup 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  homemakers  in  the  group  of  53  who  had  never 
participated  had  never  had  any  contact  with  an  extension  club  .or  .group.   Nine- 
teen percent  were  unfamiliar  with  extension  activities,  and  8  percent  indicated 
that  they  were  not  interested  in  group  meetings  or  organizations  of  any  kind. 

Of  the  85  who  had  participated  in  extension  activities,  5  percent  stated 
that  they  had  no  contact  with  an  extension  club  or  group  at  the  present  time,  1 
percent  were  not  familiar  with  the  extension  activities  at  the  present  time,  and 
2  percent  reported  not  "being  interested  in  group  meetings  or  organizations  of 
any  kind. 


Care  of  Children 

Of  the  53  homemakers  who  had  never  participated,  6  percent  stated  that 
having  no  one  to  care  for  small  children  kept  them  from  participating  in  ex- 
tension activities;  in  the  group  of  85  past  participants  8  percent  mentioned 
this  as  a  reason. 


program 

Of  the  85  homemakers  who  had  participated  at  some  time  in  extension  ac- 
tivities, 9  percent  stated  that  the  program  did  not  meet  their  problems  and  1 
percent  stated  that  the  program  was  a  repetition. 


Heavy  Housekeeping  Duties  • 

Four  percent  of  each  group  gave  heavy  housekeeping  duties  as  a   reason 
for  not  participating  in  extension  activities.-  •  •  ■ 

It  is  evident  that  the  138  homemakers  who-  were  not  participating  in  any 
extension  service  activities  at  the  time  of  the  interview  thought  of  tiie  exten- 
sion program  only  in  terms  of  meetings  in  giving  reasons  for  not  participating 
in  the  program. 

The  large  percentage  of  homemakers  who  reported  health  of  self  or  family 
members  as  a  factor  may  not  be  able  to  attend  meetings.  Also,  those  reporting 
lack  of  transportation  cannot  go  far  to  meetings.   Those  homemakers  reporting 
no  one  to  care  for  small  children  cannot  go  to  meetings  unless  some  provision  is 
made  at  the  meeting  for  the  care  of  the  children. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  organizing  of  additional  groups  in  order  to  cut 
down  the  distance  to  meetings  and  "bring  local  extension  groups  closer  to  the 
rural  women  would  "be  one  of  the  "best  ways  to  obtain  participation  in  home- 
economics  extension.   If  the  county  home  demonstration  agent  already  has  a  full 
schedule  of  group  meetings  without  "being  able  to  shift  more  responsibility  to 
the  volunteer  local  leaders,  more  use  should  "be  made  of  circular  letters,  "bul- 
letins, news  stories,  and  similar  less  formal  teaching  activities. 

WILLINGNESS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  EXTENSION  ACTIVITIES 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  homemakers  not  participating  in  the  program 
stated  that  they  had  "been  informed  or  invited  to  go  to  meetings  and  59  percent 
stated  that  they  would  attend  occasional  meetings.   Over  half  of  the  homemakers 
stated  that  they  would  like  to  receive  bulletins  from  the  college  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.   The  subject-matter  information  most  fre- 
quently desired  through  bulletins  dealt  with  canning,  clothing,  foods  and  nu- 
trition, home  improvement,  child  care,  and  child  feeding  and  development.   Bul- 
letins giving  information  on  paper  hanging,  flowers  and  flower  gardening,  poul- 
try, and  prenatal  care  were  asked  for. 

Twenty— one  percent  of  the  women  stated  that  they  would  welcome  a  personal 
visit  from  the  home  demonstration  agent.   The  problems  listed  for  discussion  at 
the  time  of  such  a  visit  fell  under'  approximately  the  same  subject-matter  head- 
ings as  bulletins.   Help  from  the  home  demonstration  agent  in  organizing  groups 
for  special  projects  such  as  canning  was  requested  (table  13). 

Table  13. — Interests  of  non-participants  in  home-economics  extension 


Item 


Number  of  homes , 

Informed  or  invited  to  go  to  meetings 

Would  attend  occasional  meetings 

Would  like  to  receive  bulletins 

Would  like  visit  from  home  demonstration  agent, 

Possible  cooperator 

Possible  leader , 


In  the  judgment  of  those  making  the  interviews,  61  percent  of  the  home- 
makers  would  be  possible  cooperators  and  16  percent  would  be  possible  leaders. 
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SUMMARY 


The  study  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  defining  that  part  of  the 
rural  population  which  is  "being  reached  through  the  extension  service  in  a  rep- 
resentative area  in  Massachusetts.   The  study  compares  the  participating  and.  non- 
participating  homemakers  with  regard  to  certain  characteristics  which  show  that 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  family  is  a  factor  in  participation  and 
that  there  is  a  relationship  "between  participation  in  the  extension  service  and 
the  extent  to  which  memberships  are  held  in  other  organizations.   The  effective- 
ness of  home-economics  extension  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  "behavior  of  those 
who  have  participated.   The  reasons  given  for  nonparticipation  and  methods  of 
teaching  that  can  "best  serve  the  nonpar ticipants.  are  suggested. 

In  42  percent  of  the  171  homes  visited  in  Franklin  County  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  were  participating,  in  extension  activities.   Homemakers 
were  participating  in  extension  activities  during  the  year  of  the  study  in  17 
percent  of  the  homes  and  had  participated,  in  extension  activities  in  previous 
years  in  52  percent  of  the  homes. 

T7ith  a  small  sampling  area  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions, 
"but  the  following  facts  stand  out:  Participation  in  extension  activities  is  ap- 
parently closely  connected  with  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  family  and  af- 
filiation with  organizations  of  the  community.   In  general  the  homemakers  who 
have  never  participated  in  extension  activities  appear  to  have  a  somewhat  lower 
social  and  economic  status  than  those  who  have  participated.   They  have  a  lower 
net  income,  they  average  nearly  2  years  less  of  formal  education,  more  of  them 
have  children  of  preschool  age,  they  have  fewer  telephones,  radios,  and  automo- 
biles, fewer  drive  cars,  and  fewer  live  on  hard-surfaced  roads.   A  much  smaller 
percentage  of  the  nonparticipating  homemakers  than  of  the  participating  home- 
makers  belong  to  organizations  other  than  extension  groups. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  171  homes  studied  reported  changes  in  homemaking 
practices  due  to  extension  influence  and  an  average  of  2.2  practices  were  changed 
per  home.  Meetings  in  which  the  method  demonstration  was  used,  "bulletins,  general 
meetings  or  meetings  in  which  the  discussion  method  was  used  are  the  outstanding 
means  of  spreading  extension  home-economics  information.   The  method-demonstra- 
tion meeting  is  credited  with  having  influenced  the  adoption  of  45  practices  out 
of  every  100  changed.  Bulletins  are  credited  with  bringing  about  the  changing  of 
26  percent  of  the  practices  changed,  and  general  meetings,  or  meetings  in  which 
the  discussion  method  was  used,  are  credited  with  bringing  about  the  changing  of 
17  percent  of  the  practices. 

Changed  practices  are  in  direct  relationship  to  the  homes  that  were  ex- 
posed to  the  various  means  and  agencies  and  are  even  more  highly  correlated  with 
the  homes  that  had  direct  contact  with  extension  activities.  Participation  or 
direct  contact  with  extension  activities  is  of  course  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  aggressiveness  of  the  extension  worker  and  her  selection  of  teaching 
means  and  agencies.  Though  factors  like  land  tenure,  whether  a  farm  or  nonfarm 
home,  type  of  road,  estimated  net  income,  age,  and  education  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  homemakers  are  influenced  to  adopt  extension  prac- 
tices, they  are  after  all  largely  outside  the  control  of  the  extension  worker. 
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A  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  the  homemakers  who  had  education  above 
the  eighth  grade,  who  lived  in  farm  homes,  who  owned  their  homes,  whose  homes 
were  located  on  improved  roads,  and  who  had  an  estimated  net  income  above  the 
average  had  "been  exposed  to  extension  information,  had  direct  contact  with  the 
extension  service,  and  had  changed  practices. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  rural  women  interviewed  were  not  participat- 
ing in  the  current  program  at  the  time  of  the  interview  or  during  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding.  Poor  health  of  the  homemaker,  unfamiliarity  with  extension 
activities,  lack  of  transportation,  lack  of  contact  with  extension  club  or  group, 
lack  of  interest  in  group  meetings  or  organizations  of  any  kind,  and  lack  of  as- 
sistance in  caring  for  small  children  were  the  six  most  important  reasons  indi- 
cated "by  the  homemakers  who  had  never  participated. 

Poor  health  of  homemaker,  lack  of  transportation,  a  feeling  that  the 
program  does  not  meet  their  problem,  lack  of  assistance  in  caring  for  small  chil- 
dren, working  outside  the  home  for  remuneration,  and  poor  health  of  members  of 
family  were  the  six  most  important  reasons  indicated  by  the  homemakers  who  had 
participated  previously  as  the  reasons  why  they  were  not  participating  in  exten- 
sion activities  during  the  current  year. 

Over  half  of  the  homemakers  not  participating  in  the  program  stated  that 
they  would  like  to  receive  bulletins  from  the  college  and  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.   The  subject-matter  information  most  frequently  de- 
sired through  bulletins  dealt  with  canning,  clothing,  foods  and  nutrition,  home 
improvement,  child  care,  and  child  feeding  and  development.  Bulletins  giving 
information  on  prenatal  care,  flower  gardening,  paper  hanging,  and  poultry  were 
asked  for.   In  the  judgment  of  those  making  the  interview,  61  percent  of  the 
homemakers  would  be  possible  cooperators  and  16  percent  would  be  possible  leaders. 

While  continuing  to  work  with  those  who  through  participation  in  extension 
activities  have  demonstrated  their  interest  in  extension  information,  extension- 
service  workers  must  also  give  attention  to  possible  ways  of  reaching  that  sub- 
stantial number  of  rural  persons  who  have  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  extais ion  teacher.  The  possible  use  of  news  stories  and  radio  talks  is  siiggested 
by  the  fact  that  87  percent  of  the  nonpar ticipating  group  take  a  daily  paper  and 
65  percent  have  a  radio. 

Meetings  may  have  to  be  held  in  smaller  centers  to  serve  the  homemakers 
who  live  on  unimproved  roads  and  who  do  not  drive  automobiles. 

A  few  planned  home  visits  and  a  few  appropriate  result  demonstrations 
would  increase  the  extension  workers'  knowledge  of  home  conditions  and  promote 
confidence  on  the  part  of  rural  people  in  the  representative  of  the  extension 
service. 

Part-time  farming  activities  involving  a  garden  and  a  small  poultry  flock, 
the  care  of  small  children,  and  health  are  matters  to  be  considered  in  setting 
up  an  extension  program  to  meet  the  interests  and  the  needs  of  the  nonparticipat- 
ing  rural  families. 

In  the  judgment  of  those  collecting  the  field  data,  three  out  of  five  of 
the  nonparticipating  homemakers  would  make  reasonably  good  extension  cooperators. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  the  extension  program  in  arousing 
interest  in  extension  information  .on  the  part  .of' rural  'women  who  have  never 
participated  in.  extension  activities  would  also  stimulate  renewed  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  interest  in  the  extension  program  has  not  "been  maintained. 

The  authors  realize  fully  that  it  may- not  "be  possible  for  the  present 
extension  teaching  personnel  to  increase  greatly  the  sum  total  of  their  teaching 
activities,  and  that  the  development  of  functioning  local  leadership  is  a  matter 
of  slow  growth.   It  is  believed  that  the  data  developed  "by  this  study  throw  some 
light  upon  procedures  that  may  stimulate  increased  participation  and  use  of  ex- 
tension information. 
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APPENDIX  B 
Practices  changed  -  171  homes 


Practices 


Poods  (general)  

Pood  preparation 

Canning 

Meal  planning 

Recipes 

School  lunch 

Nutrition 

Gardening , 

Clothing  (general) , 

Clothing  construction , 

Clothing  finishes , 

Sewing  (general ) 

Clothing  remodeling , 

Cotton  dress 

Millinery. 

Home  improvement 

Furniture  finishing  and  renovation. 

Ploors  and  walls 

Housecleaning 

Time  planning 

Home  furnishing 

Rearranging  kitchens 

Kitchen  improvement 

Kitchens 

Painting  and  paperhanging 

Soap  and  soap  making 

Rugs 

Child  care  and  development 

Tourist  homes 

Miscellaneous 


State  total 


Number  of 

practices 


9 
3 
36 
15 
9 
3 

3 

3 

20 

14 

17 

10 

4 

3 

4 

7 

10 

8 

7 

7 

3 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

16 


Percentage 
of  homes 


5.3 
1.8 

21.0 
8.8 
5.3 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 

11.7 
8.2 
9.9 
5.8 
2.3 
1.8 
2.3 
4.1 
5.8 
4.7 
4.1 
4.1 
1.8 
2.9 
2.3 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
8.8 
1.8 
9.4 
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